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Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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R. DAWE’S “‘ Unique Manual ’”’ contains all the information 
in regard to rates, policy conditions, and guarantees, 
essential for the soliciting life-insurance agent, and is the 
only manual of this description which is published in 

convenient form to carry in the pocket. 

The manual contains over four hundred (400) pages, but is light 
It contains many interesting facts for the use of agents 
not found in other rate manuals, including comparative financial stand- 
ing for three years, dividend records for ten years, and practical instruc- 
tion in life-insurance terms and definitions. 

By the use of extension flaps, agents are enabled to make a side by 
side comparison between the company they represent and all other 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR UNIFORM FIRE-INSURANCE CLAUSES. 





Mr. 


F. C. Moore Leads Another Important Agitation—His Last Service to Fire- 


Insurance as an Executive Official. 





Upon the eve of retirement from 
active business life, Mr. Francis C. 
Moore, who has done so much to per- 
fect and promote schedule rating, has 
again rendered distinguished service 
in the cause of American fire under- 
writing in connection with his work 
upon the National Board’s Confer- 
ence Committee on Clauses and Forms. 
Mr. Moore had actively associated 
with him on this important work 
F. O. Affeld, C. F. Shallcross, T. W. 
Eustis, H. C. Stockdell, George 
Neiley, J. M. Carothers, Paul Turner, 
F. B. Carpenter and Herbert Wilmer- 
ding. 

The movement to secure the adop- 
tion of uniform clauses and forms 
throughout the country was inaugu- 
rated by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters on Oct. 11, 1901, 
through the appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with other under- 
writing organizations and draft the 
various clauses and forms. During 
the past year a number of confer- 
ences have been held at which the 
varying forms, covering identical sub- 
jects in use by underwriting organ- 
izations in different parts of the 


country, were collated and discussed, 
and suggestions received from repre- 
sentatives of various local underwri- 
ting organizations attending these 
conferences at the invitation of the 





special committee of the National 
Board. 

The following underwriting organ- 
izations were represented: New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, Under- 
writers’ Association of New York 
State, Underwriters’ Association of 
the Middle Department, Southeastern 
Tariff Association, Western Union, 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Philadelphia Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, and the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. 

In considering the matter the com- 
mittee not only had before it the 
clauses drafted by these organiza- 
tions, but also many others in different 
parts of the country, and the reasons 
why the particular forms of phrase- 
ology were used. The committee 
also considered the various decisions 
which have been rendered by the 
courts of last resort in regard to the 
scope, construction, and application 
of the various clauses. 

As a result of the conferences a 
number of uniform clauses and forms 
were agreed upon for universal use. 
These were then submitted to mem- 
bers of the National Board in differ- 
ent parts of the country for an ex- 
pression of their opinion and criticism 
of defects. The final report sub- 


mitted by Mr. Moore’s committee, 
1902, 


under date of Aug. 15, em- 
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braces, therefore, clauses and forms 
which have been formulated after a 
thorough investigation, and in ac- 
cordance with a wide expression of 
underwriting opinion. 

The clauses are all 
under the title of the ‘‘ National 
Board Standard Form.’’ The rec- 
ommendations made by the commit- 
tee embrace eleven clauses, covering 
telephone forms, an average clause, 
reduced rate average clause, cold- 
storage clause A and B, rent clause, 
lighting -clause, electricity clause, 
lumber clear space clause, and 
sprinkler clause. 


designated 


¥ 


The Insurance of Consequential Damage. 


Perhaps the most important recom- 
mendation made by the committee, 
at least the one which has excited 
most discussion of late, is that cov- 
ering cold storage and loss from con- 
sequential damage. . The committee 
devotes quite a portion of its report 
to a discussion of this problem, the 
risks involved and the purpose in 
recommending two clauses. The 
committee found the condition in 
regard to cold storage to be some- 
what complicated, because some com- 
panies were willing to assume only 
the direct loss by fire without any 
liability of the consequential loss, 
while others were willing to assume 
this liability, provided there was an 
extra premium paid, to cover the 
same. The committee found that 
most of the owners of warehouses 
desired to obtain insurance against 
consequential damage, in order to se- 
cure proper credit from banks, which 
were unwilling to accept a policy as 
collateral which excluded consequen- 
tial damage. 

The committee explained the vari- 
ety of risks attending consequential 
damage in warehouses, and stated 
that its duty seemed clear to prepare 
two clauses—one which would ex- 
empt companies from any claim for 
consequential damage, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this damage would 
probably be excepted under the stand- 
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ard policy without any special clause ; 
and secondly, to devise a clause under 
which the companies could assume 
the liability of consequential damage 
at a rate to be determined by the 
rating organization having imme- 
diate jurisdiction. 


The committee pointed out, how- 
ever, that even with this provision, 
the question is still a complicated 
one, and that companies which in- 
sured direct fire loss and excluded 
consequential or indirect damage 
may encounter complications where 
other companies assume both direct 
and indirect liability for loss in the 
same warehouse. The committee 
states that it is important under 
these circumstances that two sets of 
policies be written to prevent such 
complications arising out of nofi- 
concurrence, and says that ‘‘only in 
case all of the companies insuring 
a property assume both fire hazard 
and indirect or consequential hazard, 
should the two hazards, the fire and 
the consequential, be written in the 
same policies.’’ 

The clauses devised by the com- 
mittee after a thorough investigation 
were presented at the annual meeting 
of the National Board in May, 1902. 
Asa result the committee was author- 
ized to promulgate the forms. The 
National Board has no power to en- 
force the use of clauses, and is limited 
to preparing the forms and submitting 
them to its members, who, in turn, 
being members of other organiza- 
tions like the Western Union, South- 
eastern Tariff Association, etc., may 
succeed in having them adopted for 
their respective territories. 


> 


Mr. Moore’s Record as a Fire Underwriter. 


Mr. Francis C. Moore, who, as 
chairman of the committee, is mainly 
responsible for the successful compi- 
lation of these clauses, has attained a 
place of great eminence in American 
fire underwriting. The labor which 
he has performed towards the devel- 
opment of the business upon its scien- 
tific side is equal to, if not greater 
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than, that of any other insurance 
official. 

Mr. Moore’s career is an interest- 
ing one. He is a native of Texas. 
The early years of his life were passed 
in the State of Pennsylvania. He 
made a study of law in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, but never 
sought admission to the bar, enter- 
ing mercantile pursuits instead. At 
one time he acted as superintendent 
of a lumber and planing mill and 
later engaged in the manufacture of 
paper and envelopes. 

He finally drifted into fire-insurance 
as a broker. This eventually led to 
his entering the employ of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company in 1869. 
Eleven years later he was appointed 
manager of agencies for the company, 
having demonstrated great capacity 
as a fire underwriter. A year after- 
wards he was elevated to the position 
of Second Vice-President, and in 


four years became First Vice-Presi- 
dent, taking the place of Mr. Lam- 
port, who became President upon the 


death of Mr. Hope. In 1888 Mr. 
Lamport retired from the presidency, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Moore. 
Since that date Mr. Moore’s name 
has been prominently before the in- 
surance public, not only as an execu- 
tive official, but as a writer and student 
of insurance questions. Since he as- 
sumed control of its affairs the com- 
pany has grown rapidly, and to-day 
enjoys a position of exceptional pros- 
perity. The work which has given 
Mr. Moore the most prominence as a 
fire underwriter is his connection 
with the so-called universal mercan- 
tile schedule. The movement in favor 
of this system of rating, in contra- 
distinction to the very unsatisfactory 
system then in vogue, was practically 
inaugurated and put through to a 
successful conclusion by Mr. Moore, 
although he was assisted in this work 
by some of the ablest American un- 
derwriters. This schedule was an 
elaborate attempt to analyze and 
classify the elements of fire-insurance 
hazards, and was designed to equal- 
ize the ratings upon classes of risks, 
and to afford a system of rate-making 
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which could be intelligently explained 
to the insuring public. 

‘Since this schedule was devised 
and promulgated it has been the sub- 
ject of extensive comment and criti- 
cism. It was some time before the 
schedule began to be adapted to prac- 
tical use. At the present time, how- 
ever, it has been successfully applied 
in various localities with some modi- 
fications, and it is likely to become 
more and more popular as time goes 
on. Mr. Moore’s labors undoubtedly 
laid the foundation for a system of 
schedule rating for mercantile risks. 
While the system planned by Mr. 
Moore and his associates has not yet 
been used widely, it may truly be 
said to be the prototype of all kinds 
of schedule rating for mercantile risks. 

In addition to this work Mr. Moore 
has produced many text-books upon 
insurance questions. Some of them 
have become standard works. Among 
them may be mentioned his ‘‘ Guide 
to Agents,’’ a work of great practical 
value to the local representatives of 
all companies. ° Mr. Moore in his wri- 
tings has not confined himself strictly 
to insurance questions, but has dealt 
with collateral problems of construc- 
tion. Among his latest productions 
are ‘‘How to Build a Home,’’ ‘‘ How 
to Build Fireproof,’’ ‘‘ Waterworks 
and Pipe Distribution.’’ 

Mr. Moore is not only a successful 
underwriter and a great student of 
fire-insurance, construction and fire 
prevention problems, but he is also a 
hard and indefatigable worker. As 
a result of this characteristic he 
always takes hold of any general 
problem he is called upon to face 
with great enthusiasm and deter- 
mination. The business of fire-in- 
surance is much indebted to him for 
what he has produced toward its 
general welfare. 


Mr. Moore has announced his in- 
tention to retire from the presidency 
of the Continental Insurance Company 
after the first of next year. An un- 
successful attempt has been made by 
the directors of the Company to retain 
Mr. Moore’s services. His decision 
to retire, however, is final. 
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THE COTTON SITUATION IN THE SOUTH. 





A Question Likely to Agitate the National Agency Convention— The Interest of the 
Local Agent. 





In all probability the interests of 
Southern local agents in the cotton 
insurance question will be one of the 
leading topics of discussion at the Na- 
tional Agency Convention at Louis- 
ville during the month of October. 
The matter was touched upon at the 
Put-in-Bay convention last year, but 


on account of the geographical loca-. 


tion of the convention this year it is 
likely to be an important topic of 
debate. 

In order that the Northern and 
Western delegates to the convention 
may gain a clear understanding as to 
the general phases of this problem, 
we present a brief review of the situa- 
tion as we understand it. 

The immense yield of cotton in the 
Southern States forms the backbone 
of the productive wealth of that sec- 
tion of the country. It influences 
all branches of industry and enters 
largely into fire-insurance. The im- 
portance of the cotton industry to 
Southern interests will be shown 
when it is stated that the crop has 
doubled within the past two decades. 
The average annual output for the 
past four years has been 10,500,000 
bales. It is estimated that during 
the current year the production will 
reach approximately 12,000,000 bales. 
The production of cotton in the South 
has increased in greater ratio than 
any of the other great staple products 
of the country. Upon the insurance 
and protection of cotton against loss 
by fire, depends in a great measure 
the income of local agents in the 
cotton producing States. 


The present problem surrounds that 
part of the staple which is shipped to 
the ports of foreign countries. This 
requires two forms of indemnity: 
fire-insurance, covering the risk of 
damage from fire from the inland 
point of shipment to American sea- 
board ports. From that point to the 
port of destination the cotton is cov- 
ered by marine policies. 

Many years ago cotton in transit 
was insured directly by fire-insurance 
companies, the contracts for indem- 
nity expiring when the marine insur- 
ance took effect after shipment. It 
was found in practice, however, that 
some confusion and no little loss arose 
to cotton shippers, from the fact that 
there was an indefinite period between 
the expiration of the fire-insurance 
policy and the beginning of the 
marine policy, while the cotton was 
on the dock, when the shippers or 
owners were not covered by indemnity. 

To meet this situation the marine 
insurance companies began to take 
the fire-insurance risk, issuing a sin- 
gle contract indemnifying the cotton 
from the time of shipment in the 
interior to the time of its delivery at 
the foreign port of destination. This 
relieved the situation of all uncer- 
tainty, as the marine and fire-insur- 
ance were interchangeable where the 
contract was written by a single 
corporation. 

The result was that the fire-insur- 
ance companies lost control of the 
great bulk of their business on cotton 
in transit. It soon became the cus- 
tom, however, for marine companies 
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to reinsure their fire-insurance liabil- 
ity,— what has since been commonly 
designated as the ‘*‘ shore end’’ of the 
risk,— in fire-insurance companies. 
This was done, either because the 
marine companies were not familiar 
enough with fire-insurance to handle 
the risk skilfully, or their experience 
was so bad as to make them glad to 
have the hazard assumed by fire- 
insurance companies, many of whom 
apparently were anxious to secure 
the premium income. There is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to 
whether reinsurance of the shore end 
business is, as at present conducted, 
a profitable fire underwriting proposi- 
tion for the companies. Neverthe- 
less, many of them are willing to take 
the risk. 

When the marine companies de- 
prived the fire companies of direct 
insurance on cotton in transit, the 
local agents of the latter lost their 
control upon the business and their 
commission income. Their complaint 
to-day is that the fire-insurance com- 
panies, by reinsuring the shore end 
of this cotton, have encouraged the 
marine companies in the maintenance 
of a system which deprives them of a 
large share of their legitimate busi- 
ness. Their contention is, that so far 
as their interests are concerned, it is 
overhead writing of the most pro- 
nounced type. 

It has become a very serious ques- 


tion among agents. It has meant to 
some of them the virtual loss of a 
greater part of their income. In re- 
sponse to the demands of agents the 
question has long been agitated 
among company managers in the 


Southeastern Tariff Association, and 
that organization has tried to formu- 
late legislation, which not only will 
enable the companies to write this 
business at fair rates, but protect also 
the interests of local agents. 
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As yet it does not appear that the 
local agents, as a whole, have re- 
ceived any benefit from the efforts 
made in this direction. The associa- 
tion has not, in the first place, been 
able to prevent the fire-insurance 
companies from reinsuring the shore 
end of cotton in transit, and it has, 
apparently, been equally helpless in 
preventing companies from taking 
this business at rates less than those 
established by the Southeastern Tariff 
Association. 

The complaint of the local agents, 
as it stands to-day, practically re- 
solves itself into this proposition : 
That under the rules of the South- 
eastern Tariff Association, as now in 
force, local agents can not write the 
fire end of the business at a rate as 
low as that which the companies can 
name in reinsuring marine compa- 
nies, and also that the rates of the 
Southeastern Tariff Association are 
being violated by some of the compa- 
nies taking this business. 

Besides the companies and the 
agents in interest, there is also the 
fire-insurance broker, who handles 
the cotton business. These brokers 
are located in the large cities, mainly 
in New York and Philadelphia. For 
two years past two committees of the 
Southeastern Tariff Association have 
wrestled with this problem and sought 
to devise legislation to meet the vary- 
ing demands of the companies, the 
agents, and the brokers. Asa result 
the question is, apparently, no nearer 
solution. A solution which will be 
satisfactory to the local agent seems 
to be more remote than ever. In 
fact, some local agents admit that the 
situation, so far as they are concerned, 
has passed entirely beyond their con- 
trol. The /usurance Field, of Louis- 
ville, quotes one of them as saying : 

We are prepared to admit that the aver- 
age local agent can no longer control the 
cotton business, but this is taused by the 
bad faith of the companies he continues to 
represent, which indirectly write over his 
head and then reinsure in unauthorized 
marine companies. 

The /nsurance Field, speaking edi- 
torially upon the question, gives ex- 
pression to the same conclusion, so 
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far as the agents’ control of the busi- 
ness is concerned. 

At its last session the Southeastern 
Tariff Association formulated new 
legislation covering the problem un- 
der discussion. The nature of this 
legislation and its probable results, 
together with a general statement of 
the situation in the South, is pre- 
sented in an article contributed to this 
number by a Southern underwriter 
who is thoroughly familiar with the 
question. 


e 
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The feeling of the local agents is 
that the situation is dominated by the 
large city marine broker. This feel- 
ing is, in a measure, confirmed by 
the statements made in the article 
above referred to. If this be true, 
the contest resolves itself very largely 
into one between brokers and agents. 
At any rate that phase of the agita- 
tation is certain to receive emphasis 
if the problem is brought up for dis- 
cussion at the National Convention 
in Louisville. 





THE INSURANCE OF 


(Written for the JOURNAL 


Underwriters interested in South- 
ern business will have an opportunity 
during the approaching cotton season 
to experiment in writing the staple 
upon lines somewhat similar to that 
now adopted by marine offices. The 
Southeastern Tariff Association has, 
through its Executive Committee, 
recently promulgated a reinsurance 
form which permits fire companies 
taking over the ‘‘shore end’’ of the 
risk, which is of course considered 
the most hazardous. 

With the improved means of trans- 
porting cotton, both under foreign 
and domestic bills of lading, the ac- 
tual marine risk is inconsiderable. 
In fact, outside of partial losses by 
fire which have occurred in the holds 
of vessels either while in port or at 
sea, the marine risk on cotton has 
always yielded a fine profit. The 
marine companies, however, have 
been called upon under their con- 
tracts to pay some heavy fire losses 
on shore, notably that which six or 
seven years ago involved them at 
Westwego, La. True it is that this 
was largely reinsured in fire compa- 
nies reported to have accepted this 
venture without reference to their 
tariff obligations or the fact that 
they had local agents at New Orleans 
deprived by their act of certain fat 
commissions. 

Prior to this season the Southeast- 
ern Tariff Association has provided 
specific forms of policies and transit 
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covers, the latter being rather restric- 
tive in its provisions in order to in- 
sure quick despatch and thus reduce 
the liability at the compresses. Last 
season, however, little, if any, transit 
insurance was placed, experience in 
the past having dissatisfied many 
companies, and the insistent demands 
of the assured as to extra time, with- 
out adequate compensation, all con- 
spired to relegate to the rear the 
promulgated forms which iy previous 
years had attracted some of the lead- 
ing fire offices. 

As a matter of fact, after the bro- 
kers secured the transit form, some of 
them proceeded to take liberties with 
it to such extent that it was hardly 
recognizable to its framers at the end 
of the year in which it was approved. 
It was developed at the fire at New- 
port, Ark., which occurred three 
years ago, that companies for a 
thirty days’ premium on the basis 
of a very low rate were carrying a 
ninety days’ risk on a four per cent 
compress. It is true some of the 
contracts, notably that of McFadden 
& Co., in Texas, have paid very 
well, but, notwithstanding this, there 
are very few companies now willing to 
chance the displeasure of local agents 
and the risk of abnormal loss at some 
concentrating point, by accepting 
contracts of a transit nature. 

The reinsurance form referred to 
above is that prepared by Wm. G. 
Willcox, of the firm of Albert Willcox 
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& Co., and submitted for approval to 
a special committee of the Southeast- 
ern Tariff Association. It was turned 
down for the season of 1901-02, but 
a new committee, named at the last 
annual meeting of the association, has 
decided to give those companies anx- 
ious to share fortunes with the marines 
an opportunity of doing so under a 
form which the marine broker him- 
self has prepared, although the rate, 
we understand, is said to be too 
high and may prevent practicable 
application. 

It is pndoubtedly a fact that while 
a certain class of companies have been 
anxious to continue reinsuring the 
marines, they have felt that in doing 
so the interest of local agents was 
being militated against. For that 
reason they exercise much caution 
and secrecy about it, which, to say 
the least, has excited the suspicion 
of their Southern representatives. 

There is another serious question, 
and that is that the matter is likely 
to be taken up by the Local Agents’ 
Association and restrictive legislation 
brought about which will further 
handicap and annoy. It is difficult 
to anticipate what answer the com- 
panies will make to the Insurance 
Commissioners of the several Cotton 
States who may ask for an explana- 
tion of the whys and wherefores of 
this reinsurance of marine companies, 
especially when it should be devel- 
oped that no return of taxes has been 
made on cotton originating in any of 
the States involved. 

Recently, it has also been made 
public that the firm of New York 
brokers controlling practically all of 
the marine business, and who have 
been interested in placing the rein- 
surance of the shore risk, are engaged 
in a scheme to write all of the South- 
ern compresses, of course, to the det- 
riment of the local agents. They 
naively state in their circular : 

Our interest in the matter lies mainly in 
the better protection of the cotton in con- 
nection with our large marine interests, 
since fifteen per cent of the premiums 
would hardly more than cover the actual 


expenses of running the business and in- 
specting risks, and we shall undertake it 
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only if we can be assured of the hearty 
support and cooperation of the property- 
owners. 


If this plan of insurance should be- 
come operative it would mean the loss 
of large premiums to local agents and 
of considerable revenue to the State. 
Further, it would undoubtedly cause 
adverse legislation directly inimical 
to those companies now anxious to 
take on the ‘‘shore risk.’’ It would 
seem that the brokers are making a 
mistake in antagonizing so large and 
important an interest as those cited. 

The transit form for the season of 
1902-03, to which reference is made, 
is identically that in use heretofore, 
except that the rate is thirty cents for 
the first thirty days at risk, and a 
charge of two cents for each day in 
excess thereof. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there 
will be ample opportunity afforded 
for the companies to write the cotton 
business of the South under transit 
forms, provided in doing so they do 
not run foul of the resident agent laws 
of the several States. If the venture 
proves profitable there may be found 
a way to cooperate on satisfactory 
lines with the marine companies and 
without danger or revocation of li- 
cense, as is now threatened. 

One other form, known as the 
‘Buyers’ Transit Form,’’ has also 
been provided for the use of South- 
ern underwriters, which apparently is 
nothing more than a general floater. 
It provides: First, a cover for insur- 
ance over an entire State; second, 
liability by any one fire to be limited 
and the full coinsurance clause at- 
taching; third, not to attach where 
there is any marine insurance, or 
where cotton is shipped in open cars, 
or after it is water-borne. 

For cotton buyers who confine 
their operations to a limited territory 
this policy will no doubt be cheaper 
and more satisfactory than any other. 

The specific forms of policies for 
both open and close storage ware- 
houses still remain in force, and these 
undoubtedly will be the contracts 
most generally used for the season of 
1902-03. 








AGENTS ASK COMPANIES TO CONFER ON SINGLE AGENCIES. 





The Outlook at This Time is Not Favorable for a Meeting — An Accurate Knowledge 
Obtained, However, in Regard to the Attitude of Individual Companies. 





The chief interest of the past month 
has centered in the letter issued to 
companies by President Markham of 
the National Association of Local 
Fire-Insurance Agents, asking them 
if they will confer with the executive 
officers of the Association for the 
purpose of discussing the single- 
agency question. The request is 
signed also by Mr. Woodworth, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and by Secretary Holmes. 

This letter is addressed to the com- 
panies in pursuance of a resolution 
adopted at the last annual meeting of 
the National Agency Association. 
The Association then, in the develop- 
ment of its policy in regard to single 
agencies, adopted a resolution re- 
questing ‘‘a conference with all com- 
panies to discuss the reduction of 
agencies to one in each territory (as 
defined in the appointment of the 
agent), and to devise means to com- 
plete this salutary reform.’’ The 
officers of the Association and the 
executive and legislative committees 
were constituted delegates to the pro- 
posed conference. 

The first step taken by the execu- 
tive officers of the National Associa- 
tion was an attempt to secure a 
conference with the most representa- 
tive company organization, namely, 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. For this purpose, soon after 
the adjournment of the convention at 
Put-in-Bay, President Markham vis- 
ited the East to ascertain the senti- 


ment of officials. He 


company 


received what appeared to him to be 
considerable encouragement from in- 
dividual executives, and gained the 
impression that some very powerful 
influences were ready to assist him 
in bringing about the proposed con- 
ference. He was, of course, met with 
many objections and suggestions in 
regard to the difficulties in the way, 
and particular attention was called to 
the seemingly unsurmountable differ- 
ences existing among large companies 
in reference to underwriters’ agencies. 

Soon after his return to St. Louis 
Mr. Markham addressed the Presi- 
dent of the National Board asking 
the executive committee of that or- 
ganization to arrange for a conference 
with officers of the National Associa- 
tion. The matter, however, was not 
immediately brought before the com- 
mittee; in the first instance, as ex- 
plained by the committee, because of 
the absorption of the company execu- 
tives in closing out the year’s ac- 
counts, and subsequently because of 
the large amount of labor involved in 
putting in force the general rate ad- 
vance recommended by the Eastern 
Union early in the current year. 

In view of this delay nothing fur- 
ther was done in regard to the matter 
until June 4, when Mr. Markham 
wrote the new President of the Na- 
tional Board, calling attention to the 
fact that no reply had been received 
to the December communication. 
President Markham stated that the 
reasons for the delay no longer ex- 
isted and that the time was ripe for a 
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conference, inasmuch as the adoption 
of a_ single-agency reform would 
strengthen the loyalty of the agents 
and thus insure greater success in 
the collection of the advance. He 
also believed that the demand for 
reduced expenses in large Western 
cities made it opportune for such a 
conference to occur, inasmuch as the 
agents of these cities had put them- 
selves on record in favor of single 
agencies and lower commissions. He 
said : — 


It is clear that the abuse of the agency - 


relation involved in the appointment of 
two or more men for the same company in 
the same territory affronts the feelings of 
those agents who really fight the battles of 
the companies at the local points. That 
the better men in the agency class desire a 
return to single agencies is confirmed by 
the replies we have received from repre- 
sentative agents in seventy-one cities of 
the country. To the question, ‘‘Do the 
better local agents in your neighborhood 
desire a return to the single agency sys- 
tem ?’’ there is not a single negative reply. 

I beg further to submit that this ques- 
tion is not merely a matter of the cities, 
though they are important, nor is it con- 
fined to a question of expense, though the 
present high expense of the stock compa- 
nies is fraught with danger. A definite 
national movement toward single agencies 
will redeem the business. We 
that the agency relation has been weak- 
ened throughout the country in small 
places as well as cities, and that in con- 
sequence the agents are allied more closely 
‘with the policy-holders than they are with 
their principals —the insurance compa- 
nies. We believe that the cause of this 
condition, alike unbusinesslike and de- 
plorable, can be traced to that disregard of 
the agency relation and overconfidence in 
the richness of the ratings, which has man- 
ifested itself in overhead writing, multiple 
agencies in the cities, and bad or superflu- 
ous appointments in the smaller places. 
The companies’ indifference as to quality 
or attitude of the agent has bred indiffer- 
ent agents, and, therefore, rating methods 
have gradually dropped out the local agent 


believe 
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until he is practically ignored. With the 
local agents thus uninformed as to the 
reasons for the rates and free from any 
responsibility, it is only natural that the 
public should have become suspicious and 
dissatisfied and disposed to resort to hos- 
tile legislation, At present in some places 
a temporary shortage of insurance has in- 
clined the public to be friendly to the in- 
surance companies, but will not the old 
friction return as soon as the expectation 
of profit in the advanced rates brings in- 
creased writings and relieves the property- 
owner from his shortage of insurance? 
But would not an announcement that an 
agreement had been reached between the 
National Board and the National Associa- 
tion, by which all should endeavor to put 
the agency relation back to its former hon- 
orable estimation, arouse the courage of 
the local agents everywhere and stir them 
to a loyal defense of the insurance inter- 
ests? We think it would, and we think 
the consequence of such a change would 
be of far-reaching benefit to the business, 
and we desire an opportunity to support 
this view in a conference. 


This request was taken up at a 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Board June 26, at 
which it was decided that under the 
constitution ‘‘such contemplated ac- 
tion would have no 
upon our membership,”’ 
therefore, it was not within the prov- 
ince of the president to appoint a 
committee of conference on behalf of 
the National Board. 


binding force 
and that, 


In notifying President Markham 
of this decision the president of the 
National Board stated that the opinion 
of company officials, as expressed by 
members of the executive committee, 
was that the reform movement to- 
wards single agencies was progress- 
ing favorably and that there had been 
a decided advance in that direction 
by the voluntary action of many 
companies. 

In view of the position taken by 
the National Board President Mark- 
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ham felt it incumbent upon him, 
under the terms of the resolution 
adopted by the National Agency 
Association, to use all the further 
efforts he could to secure a confer- 
ence. The attempt to confer with a 
properly constituted and representa- 
tive company organization having 
failed he determined, after conference 
with his fellow executives, to request 
individually a conference with all 
companies. August 16 he issued 
such a general request, in which, 
after explaining the failure to secure 
a conference with the National Board, 
the present proposition was outlined 
in the following terms : — 


The question now is: Shall the Agents’ 
Association call a convention of all compa- 
nies to hear the agents’ argument, and to 
determine in what manner, if any, the 
progress of this reform can be assisted ? 

To help us decide this question will you 
kindly give your views on the following 
points ? 

First —As an abstract proposition, do you 
favor the principle of only one agent in 
any given territory, as defined by the com- 
pany in the agent’s commission ? 

Second — Would you be willing to con- 
fine yourself to one agent as above, if all 
other leading companies agree to the same 
rule from an agreed date? 

Third — If you consider this reform de- 
sirable, would you attend in person or by 
proxy a conference of companies with the 
officials of the National Association of 
Local Fire-Insurance Agents, to determine 
what steps to accomplish the single agency 
reform would best serve all interests in- 
volved? 

We think it is better to meet and talk 
this subject over and agree as to the treat- 
ment of the question rather than let mat- 
ters drift, with the result that local efforts 
to control the multiple-agency evil should 
precipitate contests between the boards 
and the district organizations of managers, 
or with single companies, or cause the pas- 
sage of license laws regulating agency 
appointments. 


At the time of this writing the re- 


plies to this communication are being 
received and correspondence with the 
officers of the individual companies is 
in progress. President Markham has 
not yet made a public statement in 
regard to the results and in all prob- 
ability the nature of the replies will 
not warrant the calling of the pro- 
posed conference before the Louis- 
ville convention. 

Upon the other hand, it can be 
safely predicted that President Mark- 
ham’s report upon the sentiment of 
the companies, as revealed by the re- 
plies to the questions of Aug. 16, will 
be of paramount interest. We are 
confident that the information thus 
obtained will present the  single- 
agency question in a more clearly de- 
fined light. It is probable that the 
agents will obtain in this way a bet- 
ter expression of the feelings of the 
different companies than they would 
had they tried to secure the same re- 
sult by means of a conference in 
which the companies, as a whole, 
seemed disinclined to engage. In 
fact, the advantage seems to be upon 
the side of the agent, for in this con- 
ference by correspondence the com- 
panies have done all the talking and 
left it to the National Association to 
weigh the evidence and act in accord- 
ance therewith. It seems to us that 
the agents have accomplished all that 
they could expect or desire had a con- 
ference taken place. The companies, 
on the other hand, have successfully 
deferred the day on which they will 
feel it necessary to give formal recog- 
nition to the agency movement. 

The failure upon the part of the 
Agency Association to secure a con- 
ference with the companies is due 
primarily to the fact that the com- 
panies do not .wish to recognize the 
National Association as a body hav- 











ing authority to represent the inter- 
ests of the agents. We do not mean 
that all companies are opposed to 
meeting the associated agents half 
way on any proposition which affects 
the interests of both; but there is a 
natural repugnance on the part of 
most companies to give this new and 
not yet fully understood agency or- 
ganization the recognition which the 
agents think it ought to have. 

There are many complications pe- 
culiar to the single-agency question 
which make it difficult to adjust by 
means of a conference. Some of the 
companies say that they will not en- 
gage in a conference with agents 
unless some plan of action is devised 
in advance which is reasonably cer- 
tain of being adopted. Such a propo- 
sition, however, destroys the essential 
ilea of a conference. The purpose 
of the National Agency Association 
in requesting a conference with com- 
pany officials was not to present a 
solution of the problem in advance, 
but to evolve such a solution out of 
the discussion which would. occur at 
the proposed conference. 

The attitude of the companies is 
unfortunate,. although possibly it 
could not have been avoided in the 
present state of suspicion which 
company Officials entertain towards 
the agency movement. It has de- 
layed for some time the possibility 
of a better understanding between 
the companies and agents. The 
agents are not likely to ask for a 
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conference upon single agencies or 
any other subject for some time to 
come. Possibly they will never ask 
for another conference. They may 
feel that having asked and been de- 
nied, their obligation to consult with 
the companies ceases. The feeling 
on the part of those identified with 
the agency movement is that future 
efforts should be directed towards 
strengthening the organized move- 
ment and placing it in a position to 
meet in its own way the present and 
future problems confronting the local 
agent. 

It is merely a question of time 
when conferences between company 
and agency associations upon matters 
of mutual interest will occur. The 
drift of events is in that direction. 
The agency movement is a settled 
fact. The failure to secure a confer- 
ence with the companies has not 
weakened, but on the contrary has 
strengthened the agents in their de- 
termination to protect themselves by 
means of organization. The demand 
for a conference at this time was 
merely premature. It was a little in 
advance of the conditions necessary 
for bringing such an issue to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. We feel certain 
that the National Association will 
bear itself with dignity under a situa- 
tion which to some might seem exas- 
perating, and that it will quietly and 
unostentatiously proceed in its work 
of serving and protecting the Ameri- 
can agency system. 





DOES THE WESTERN UNION MEET THE SITUATION ? 





The discussion begun in the June 
number of this magazine and contin- 
ued in the August number has excited 
considerable attention. A further 
contribution to the discussion is made 
by the /nuvestigator of Chicago, from 
which we quote as follows : — 


A contributor to the JOURNAL OF INSUR- 
ANCE ECONOMICS reiterates the charge 
that the Union has outlived its usefulness. 
He also makes the assertion that this is so 
because its policy is dictated in an arbitrary 
way by a few members who ignore the 
majority; because it is encumbered with 
much unnecessary machinery, and because 
some of its members lack positive loyalty. 
Significantly enough, as to the great cause 
of all the discord in the West — preferred 
business — he says nothing. 


Let us stop for a moment to inquire 
whether it is likely that the majority of 
the members of any association consisting 
of men of the caliber of Western fire-insur- 
ance managers would submit for any length 
of time to the dictatorship of any minority 
clique? Is not the idea inherently absurd ? 
It is doubtless the case that the policy of 
the Union, in common with that of most 
organizations, is shaped by a few promi- 
nent members, but that is because the 
membership in general approves of their 
policy. Ifthe majority disapproved of it, 
it could not prevail. Again, it is very 
likely that the machinery of the Union 
could be improved, but would that of any 
new organization be necessarily perfect? 
And, granted that on the part of some of 
the members of the Union there may be a 
“lack of positive loyalty,’’’ where is the 
certainty that in a new organization the 
same phenomenon would not reappear? 
It cannot be said, therefore, that the Union 
suffers from any peculiar weakness in these 
respects not common to all organizations 
of the same character. Why then the 


need of any new ‘“‘gentleman’s agreement?”’ 

The advocate of the new organization 
gives it as his belief that ninety per cent 
of all reputable fire-insurance companies 
would subscribe to what in his opinion is 
‘“necessary to-day to place fire under- 


writing in the Northwest on a business-like 
and profitable basis,’’ that is to say, ‘‘a 
gentleman’s agreement based on old-time, 
every-day honesty, to maintain reasonable 
rates and good practices in all territory.”’ 
We presume that he includes among repu- 
table companies the great majority of those 
doing business in the West, for no organi- 
ization which did not include such a ma- 
jority of the companies could have much 
influence. If so, his belief that ninety per 
cent of these companies could be induced 
to subscribe to a new agreement is con- 
trary to past experience. For such agree- 
ment, to be of any use, must cover the 
questions of commissions and rates and on 
these questions itis certain that ninety per 
cent of the companies cannot be induced 
to agree so long as there are preferred 
risks. 

As we have said before, it is significant 
that the writer to INSURANCE ECONOMICS is 
silent as to this great cause of most of the 
friction between companies in the West. 
He makes no suggestions whatever as to 
the manner in which this great obstacle to 
all effective agreements is to be overcome. 
Is it not a fact that the chief reason why 
some companies have remained outside the 
Union and why others, formerly in the 
Union, have withdrawn, is because they 
could make more money as outsiders and 
preferred rather to make money than sub- 
scribe to a gentleman’s agreement? They 
acted from selfish motives, granted ; but it 
was from selfish motives that they went 
into the business in the first place. That 
the Union was unable to keep them in the 
organization is not the fault of the Union, 
as a body of Western managers, but the 
fault of the companies for not making an 
agreement possible that it was to the in- 
terest of all to keep and of none to break. 
Instead of doing so they elected to retain 
the inequity of preferred risks. Under 
such circumstances it would not be sur- 
prising if the Union really were moribund, 
which it is not; the surprise is rather that 
its members have shown such continued 
loyalty to its policy in the face of the 
strongest provocation to disloyalty. 

The writer to INSURANCE ECONOMICS for- 
gets that the strength of any association 























lies to a very large extent in the character 
of the men who compose it. It cannot be 
denied that the managers in the Union 
comprise a number of strong men. In the 
past, these men have been handicapped by 
conditions impossible to control. Under 
those conditions they have done as well as 
Re- 
move those conditions and they will do 
still better. When the companies abolish 
preferred risks the chief difficulty of the 


could reasonably have been expected. 
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Union will disappear and a new agreement 
become a possibility. But perhaps the 
advocate of the new agreement does not 
want preferred risks to be abolished. 

In response to a request made by 
this magazine the author of the origi- 
nal article criticising the Western 
Union, has furnished us with the 
subjoined comment upon the /rveséi- 
gator’s criticism : — 





PREFERRED RISK PROBLEM NOT PARAMOUNT. 


(Written for the JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS.) 


It is incomprehensible that many 
intelligent underwriters, in discussing 
the situation of fire-underwriting, will 
deceive themselves and seek to de- 
ceive others by bringing forth the old 
cry that ‘‘ preferred’’ business is the 
evil that besets underwriting. 

As a matter of fact, ‘* preferred’’ 
business has nothing whatever to do 
with the demoralized conditions. 
Those who do not want to face the 
real facts naturally seek some excuse 
for their failure to recognize as the 
real foundation of all the underwriter’s 
troubles, mismanagement, bad faith; 
and a want of that firmness and cour- 
age which is essential to the right 
conduct of business. 

‘*Preferred’’ business 
synonym for supposed ‘‘ profitable 
business. 

The planing-mill or stock of mer- 
chandise, when properly rated, is not 
less ‘‘preferred’’ than residence prop- 
erty when so rated. The general 
business of the country, as is well 
known, has for years been written at 
rates below cost. For a time, private 
residence property, in some sections 
of the Northwest, was so rated as to 
yield to most companies that were 
careful in the matter of inspections a 
reasonable profit. Later, a few com- 
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panies, dictating the policy of the ex- 
isting organization of the Northwest, 
decided to place all classes of hazards 
on an equal basis. To this end they 
decreased rates and increased com- 
missions on the so-called ‘* preferred ’’ 
business, and thus all business came 
to be written below cost. As a result 
of this policy, a score or more of 
reputable association companies were 
soon forced to retire from business, 
and the companies, as a whole, dis- 
bursed for losses and expenses some 
twenty-three millions more than their 
premium income. 

The guiding spirits of the organi- 
zation that were most responsible for 
these deplorable conditions then 
sought to save the remaining associa- 
tion companies from ruin by increas- 
ing ratessomewhat. At the beginning 
of the present year a slight advance 
was made on certain classes (the so- 
called ‘‘ preferred’’ class not partici- 
pating in this advance). Whether 
that advance will be sufficient to meet 
cost will require several years to 
determine. 

If, at the outset, the officers and 
managers of these companies had 
maintained the prevailing rates on 
the so-called ‘‘ preferred’’ business, 
had brought all other classes up to a 
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paying basis, and reduced expenses 
on all classes, paying not to exceed 
fifteen per cent commission, instead 
of injuring the interests which they 
are employed to conserve, they would 
have rendered to their stockholders 
a praiseworthy service. And now, 
having so long disregarded the inter- 
ests of their stockholders and placed 
themselves in an unpleasant light 
before agents and the public, it 
is not surprising that, finding them- 
selves in a very uncomfortable di- 
lemma, they seek even _ specious 
excuses with which to appease the 
wrath of their principals. Thus it is 
that the old cry, ‘‘ preferred’’ busi- 
ness, is kept to the front. What a 
consolation it must be to the stock- 
holder who demands an accounting 
of his stewards to be told that ‘* prof- 
itable’’ business is the evil that besets 
underwriting, and that when the ele- 
ment of profit is wholly eliminated 
business will be upon a satisfactory 
basis. 

It is a matter of record that recently 
ninety per cent of all reputable com- 
panies doing business in the North- 
west signified their willingness to 
attend a conference looking to the 
improvement of conditions in the 
large cities, and that the effort to 
bring about such conference was 
thwarted solely by the active opposi- 
tion of three of the existing associa- 
tion companies. So that it cannot be 
charged to the non-association compa- 
nies that they are in any way respon- 
sible for the present demoralization. 

But why, asks the learned and es- 
teemed editor of 7he /nvestigator is a 
new organization necessary to bring 
about the needed reform? ‘The an- 
swer is obvious. To accomplish the 
needed reform, the cooperation of a 
large proportion of all reputable fire- 


insurance companies is indispensable. 
An organization whose methods for 
years have been destructive rather 
than constructive, whose vacillating 
and erratic policy has brought it into 
disfavor, both with agent and as- 
sured, and whose management has 
earned the distrust of non-associa- 
tion underwriters, because of having 
driven so many of its own members 
to the wall, is a poor foundation upon 
which to build. The unattached 
underwriter, on being invited to ally 
himself with the existing organiza- 
tion, bearing in mind the experience 
of the number who went into the fold 
a few years since only to find them- 
selves denied the protection they were 
promised, and remembering the fate 
of the score or more lambs of the flock 
that the past few years have seen 
driven to the slaughter, says, ‘‘ No, 
gentlemen, we are not seeking coop- 
eration that pulls down and destroys ; 
what conservative and thoughtful 
underwriters want is cooperation that 
lifts up.’’ 

True, no organization will ever be 
perfected which will make under- 
writing an Elysian field, but with an 
organization of general and repre- 
sentative membership, having behind 
it the strength of the individual mem- 
bers that springs from the confidence 
that the machinery of the organiza- 
tion is being directed for the good of 
the whole, the capacity for evil of the 
dishonorable will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Officers and managers of companies 
cannot too quickly lay aside their 
prejudices and petty jealousies, and 
enter into a ‘‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment,’’ that will be sufficiently broad 
and reasonable to place fire-under- 
writing on a business-like and profit- 
able basis in all territory. 

















(Compiled from Company Reports to the State of Georgia.) 








Six Months Ending 
June 30, 1902. 








Net Net 
—e Surplus Surplus, 
COMPANIES. Dec. 31, June 30, 
1gOI. 1902. Income. 
| & $ es 
American Central....| 1,252,385 1,230,882 826,508 | 
FEUN . cccccccceecees| 5,661,071 | 5,676,552 | 2,896,741 | 


Agricultural. ........ 595,541 
British America ..... 488,453 
Commercial Union...) 1,148,292 
Connecticut ......... 1,008,424 
Continental ......... 4,901,328 
Fireman’s Fund ..... 1,542,555 
Fire Association..... 550,133 
Greenwich .......... ( 135,656 
oe) ee 2,484,447 
German-American ...| 4,493,136 
German, Il].......... 1,175,276 
Glens Falls.........-| 2,281,138 
Hamburg-Bremen.... 3i 54. 683 
Hartford ........+--+| 3,000,855 
Hanover ........---- 564,893 
TIGUNE s hidsens cna vase 5,906,342 


Ins. Co. of N. A. -.--| 1,672,952 


London & Lancashire 866,629 | 


Livy. & Lon, & Globe..| 4,600,116 


London Assur,......- 791,788 
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ARE FIRE-INSURANCE RATES HIGH OR LOW? 





A writer in the Western Under- 
writer discusses certain phases of 
the rate situation in fire-insurance, 
particularly in reference to the claim 
made that rates have been forced 
down by competition during the past 
few years to a general level which is 
too low to provide for a normal rate of 
burning. His contention is that the 
existing low level is not due so much 
to competition as to the fact that there 
has been a constant improvement in 
the character of risks insured and a 
consequent abatement in the rates 
charged by insurance companies. 

His evident purpose is to combat 
the theory that rates should be put 
back to the former general level in 
order to provide for the rate of burn- 
ing which the companies are now 
meeting. He says: 

Assuming that the average rate charged, 
I.II, was the proper figure in 1894 it does 
not follow that the same average rate 
should obtain in Ig02, the conditions are 
different in so many respects. 

It should be remembered that the last 
ten years have witnessed a very great 
change in very many of the conditions 
which contributed to holding up a high 
average rate. In the smaller cities, towns, 
and villages frame ranges paying eight and 
ten per cent have been and are being re- 
placed by brick structures, the rate on 
which is about one-fifth of their predeces- 
sors, or, in towns still largely frame, the 
long ranges have been broken by occasional 
brick buildings, occasioning a justifiable 
reduction on the frames that remain. 
Again, and still speaking of the smaller 
towns, many which ten years ago enjoyed 
no fire protection whatever have now good 
systems of waterworks, and are entitled to 
rate reductions on that account, in addi- 
tion to improvements in construction. 

Two very material factors in occasioning 
the shrinkage of average rate are the very 


large extension in new building operations 


in the larger cities of fireproof construction, 
and the extension of sprinkler equipments. 
There is an enormous aggregation of values 
in the wholesale jobbing houses in the 
larger cities of the West, now under sprink- 
ler protection, and a great many of the 
larger special hazards have of late years 
been sprinkled. Millions of dollars of in- 
surance are, in consequence, written at 
rates which are less than the old figures 
cutin two. The troubles from which in- 
surance companies have suffered during 
the past eighteen months do not need any 
elaborate set of decimals to point the way 
out of the wilderness. The abnormal losses 
have been on the large area mercantile risk 
and on certain classes of special hazards. 
This trouble ‘has been, and is being, ad- 
justed as rapidly as possible. 


In analyzing thé causes which led 
to a drop of fifteen points in the aver- 
age fire-insurance rate from 1894 to 
1898, it is true that some considera- 
tion should be given the fact that 
there has been improvement in special 
hazards, as well as in the general 
protection of cities and towns. The 
introduction of automatic sprinklers, 
fire alarms, and similar protective de- 
vices is rapidly increasing. The 
companies are satisfied to make gen- 
erous concessions for these improve- 
ments. In fact, we may say that they 
are forced to do this by competition. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that a 
relatively small portion of the drop of 
fifteen points in four years was due to 
concessions granted by the companies 
on account of improved hazards. The 
greater part of this reduction was the 
result of a period of active competition 
between companies, brought about by 
the exceedingly favorable rate of 
burning, something much below the 
normal. As a consequence, the gen- 
eral level of rates was brought down 











Are Fire-Insurance Rates High or Low ? 


to a point too low to provide for a 
normal rate of burning. 

We are speaking of general aver- 
ages, that is to say, the general rate 
of insurance covering all classes of 
risks. It is recognized, of course, 
when we come to deal with particular 
classes that this general statement 
cannot be sustained. The correspon- 
dent of the ‘‘ Western Underwriter’’ 
contends that the great losses to-day 
in fire-insurance occur upon large 
mercantile risks and certain classes of 
special hazards. That is admitted 
by practically all fire-insurance men. 
The point about which there has been 
confusion and a lack of understanding, 
is whether the present unprofitable 
situation is due to the fact that rates 
are, as a whole, too low or that the 
rate of burning is above the normal. 

The most reliable statistics show 
that the rate of burning is not abnor- 
mal and that the trouble is that the 
general level of rates throughout the 
country has for several years been too 
low to provide for a normal burning 
rate. We have already pointed. out 
that, in attempting to restore rates to 
a proper level, the companies should 
exercise judgment and discretion as 
to the class of risks to which they 
apply the increase, and that those 
classes of hazards known to be con- 
tinuously unprofitable should be made 
to contribute the bulk, if not the 
whole, of the increase. 

It does seem to an outside observer 
as though, with the great improve- 
ment in individual hazards, and the 
increase in fire protection that the 
general level of rates should be much 
lower than at any time in the past. 
Yet it seems to be a fact that progress 
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in this country in the direction of fire 
prevention, while it may keep pace 
with, does not get ahead of, the rapid 
multiplication of fire hazards. A\l- 
though improved construction, more 
efficient fire departments, and pro- 
tected risks tend to bring down the 
average rate of burning, the great in- 
crease in the use of machinery, the 
widespread utilization of electricity as 
as a means of light, heat, and power, 
together with the increasing introduc- 
tion of new and as yet not fully under- 
stood lighting and heating hazards, 
certainly tends to neutralize all the 
beneficial effects accruing from these 
other sources. Moreover, many of 
the improved hazards which the stock 
companies formerly wrote are insured 
by mutual companies or are more 
largely self-insured by the owners, so 
that the benefit to stock companies in 
reducing the average loss is not so 
great as it might otherwise be. 

But when we have considered the 
question in all its different phases, 
and recognized all the minute and 
particular points of variation, there 
still remains the patent fact that the 
average rate of insurance in the United 
States has not for several years pro- 
vided for a normal rate of burning, 
and that the business will not be prof- 
itable until the general rate average 
is placed upon this basis. Another 
general fact from which there is no 
escape is that rates have been forced 
down by competition and that the 
absence of competition is now forcing 
them up. In other words, the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand is 
operating in fire-insurance as it does 
in every other industry. 
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THE CHAUNCEY MONROE RANSOM MEMORIAL. 


By HENRY H. PUTNAM. 


On Monday, Sept. 15, in company 
with some fifty men and women rep- 
resenting the life-agency forces of the 
United States, I was privileged to at- 
tend a brief and simple ceremony 
which is probably unique in the his- 
tory of human tribute to those who 
have passed away. ‘The occasion was 
the dedication of a monument cover- 
ing the last resting-place of Chauncey 
Monroe Ransom. This monument 
has been erected by the business 
associates of Mr. Ransom, as a testi- 
monial of their appreciation of the 
remarkable work which he performed 
in improving the relations between 
life-insurance agents through the or- 
ganization of local associations. The 
money raised for its erection came not 
only from business friends but also 
from many to whom Mr. Ransom was 
known only through the work which 
he had performed. 

Probably never before in the history 
of man has a testimonial like this been 
raised to the memory of the dead. 
Possibly the circumstances leading 
up to such an expression of esteem 
will never occur again. The rela- 
tions between men identified with the 
same line of business are frequently 
most intimate. Warm personal 
friendships of this kind are not un- 
common, but it remained for Mr. 
Ransom to devote his life to that 
particular line of effort which has 
brought to his memory a tribute of 
such rare significance. 

The testimonial is a National one. 
The contributions to the fund for the 
erection of the monument came from 
all parts of the country. It repre- 
sents the tribute of a great, success- 
ful organization of men, who feel that 
a debt of gratitude is due the unceas- 
ing labors of the man who, above all 
others, made this organization possi- 
ble. To the arduous nature of this 


work, the long hours unhesitatingly 
devoted to promoting the organization 
movement, the writer can bear tes- 





timony from long years of personal 
association with Mr. Ransom. His 
optimism, his marvelous capacity for 
bringing men together into harmoni- 
ous relations, and his patience and 
persistence in carrying out his ideas 
to successful conclusions, alone made 
the success of the agency movement 
possible in its early days, and has 
contributed more than any other sin- 
gle factor to its present success and 
prosperity. 

The exercises attending the gift of 
the monument to the family of Mr. 
Ransom were brief and simple. They 
were attended by underwriters from 
many sections of the country, repre- 
senting the agency associations. The 
day was clear and cool, and the hour, 
four in the afternoon, was appropri- 
ately chosen. The exercises consisted 
of a brief introduction by the presi- 
dent of the Boston Association, Mr. 
Baldwin. President Wyman of the 
National Association followed with a 
fine, sincere tribute to Mr. Ransom’s 
memory, at the close of which he pre- 
sented the monument to the members 
of the family in the name of the Na- 
tional Association. Mr. Robert W. 
Ransom replied, expressing his grati- 
tude for this unusual testimonial. 

The Ransom memorial occupies a 
beautiful spot on a green, sloping hill 
in the Newton cemetery. It is a 
solid block of gray granite, with sim- 
ple adornments, containing upon its 
face the following inscription : — 





1831 CHAUNCEY MONROE RANSOM igo! 
“HE LOVED HIS FELLOW MEN.” 





In grateful recognition of his inestimable 
service in their formation and nurture, the local 
associations composing the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters have erected this 
Memorial. 











A singular fact in connection with 
this interesting event is that the life 
of Mr. David N. Holway, with whom 
originated the idea of erecting the 
Ransom memorial, has since been 
closed by death. 











A COMPREHENSIVE LIFE-INSURANCE ANALYSIS. 





We have received from the author, 
Mr. Benjamin F. Brown, the second 
edition of his ‘‘Complete Digest of 
Interest, Surplus Earnings and Ex- 
penses in Life-Insurance.’’ The first 
edition of this book was published 
two years ago. The present edition 
brings the figures then published 
down to date and besides contains 
many amplifications and improve- 
ments suggested by Mr. Brown’s 
study of life-insurance statistics. 

Mr. Brown’s book is beyond ques- 
tion the most remarkable statistical 
exhibit ever published in relation to 
the business of life-insurance. This 
production is the result of the most 
careful, conscientious, and painsta- 
king investigation. It isthe outgrowth 
of practically a lifetime devoted toa 
study of the results, as shown in the 
reports published by State Depart- 
ments. Mr. Brown’s analysis is not 
only comprehensive, but it is search- 
ing and critical. Moreover, he has 
sought to reduce all of his compari- 
sons to a common basis, in order to 
make them as fair as possible to the 
different companies. There will prob- 
ably be differences of opinion as to 
whether Mr. Brown has attained this 
result which he sought. 

Mr. Brown’s presentation of statis- 
tics is not a simple one in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. It requires 
an experienced and careful mind to 
comprehend their purpose and to 
reach proper conclusions from their 
study. It will well repay any one 
who is capable of this study to master 
Mr. Brown’s presentation. The sta- 
tistics are particularly worthy of 
study by executive officials of life- 
insurance companies, whether they 


be officers or directors. They will, 
in many instances, afford a knowl- 
edge of facts of which the executives 
of these companies may not them- 
selves have been aware. In fact, we 
know that the publication of Mr. 
Brown’s previous book has _ influ- 
enced, if not changed, the policy of 
management in certain companies. 

There may be a_ difference of 
opinion as to whether Mr. Brown’s 
searching publicity will benefit or in- 
jure the interests of individual com- 
panies or of life-insurance as a whole. 
Mr. Brown contends most positively 
that it will not injure the business as 
a whole, and that so far as individual 
companies are concerned a judicious 
study of the results shown will prove 
beneficial and not harmful in the long 
run. Mr. Brown’s book can not be 
used as competitive literature in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The 
character of the work renders its use 
by the average agent impracticable. 
It is a book mainly adapted to ex- 
perts who are not likely to make an 
unwise or wrongful use of the statis- 
tics presented. 

In his preface the author has this 
to say in regard to the purpose of his 
work : 

The phenomenal importance to which 
life-insurance has attained as an institu- 
tion, the well-nigh inconceivable aggre- 
gate of funds held in investment, the 
sacred character of the trust in its relation 
to the future well-being of millions, all 
combine to render the administration of 
company affairs a matter of vital public 
concern. This is not a question, needless 
to say, to be decided by the size of the 
company, by magnitude of operations, or 
by the amount or ratio of surplus, what- 
ever of credit’ may be conceded to attach 
to these conditions. There are probably 
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as many different theories and systems of 
management as there are companies, but 
it is not in the nature of things that all 
should be equally successful. With due 
allowance for collateral conditions the 
real test obtains in the ultimate result, the 
earnings and savings in reduction of cost 
to the assured. In this all questions of 
investment, selection of risks, and econ- 
omy of management are summed up and 
merged. By the methods of analysis em- 
ployed in this work it is precisely these 
results and the conditions leading up to 
them that are made to appear clearly and 
* succinctly in the case of each individual 
company. As a whole the series of ex- 
hibits submitted herewith convey lessons 
that may be studied with profit by all in- 
terested in the well-being of life-insur- 
ance or concerned in the conduct of the 
business. 


Mr. Brown’s book of over one hun- 
dred pages embraces the interest, ex- 
pense, and profit accounts of each 
individual company for twenty years. 
The tables of interest earnings are 
complete and comprehensive, and are 
carried out to the last degree of 
refinement. The profit exhibit care- 
fully separates the gains from under- 
writing and from investments. Mr. 
Brown’s working out of expense ratios 
is extremely interesting. He claims 
to have established a basis of com- 
parison which is relatively fair because 
it takes into consideration all the va- 
ried elements which tend to produce 
different results in the ratio. One of 
the most interesting tables is that 
showing the ratio of profits earned to 
policy-holders’ reserve, and showing 
likewise what proportion of these 
earnings is declared in dividends and 
what is carried to surplus. 

In relation to the matter of profits 
and dividend payments Mr. Brown, 
contends, with many underwriters, 
that dividends are rightly payable 
only from underwriting gains, and 
that gains in assets from the appre- 
ciation of securities is not a proper 
resource for dividend payments. His 
discussion and illustration of the 
point which he advances is of par- 
ticular interest at this time. What 
Mr. Brown has to say upon this ques- 
tion will be read with interest, and 
we therefore repeat his remarks : 


Attention is drawn to the unbroken rec- 
ord of appreciation in bonds and stocks 
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during the last five years with its imposing 
round number total of fifty-eight millions 
of increase in investment values. .. . The 
impression obtains with many people that 
such gains represent just so much addi- 
tional profit, to be realized as occasion 
may require to maintain or even increase 
existing dividend scales. Many well-in- 
formed field men honestly believe this and 
in times like the present are wont to im- 
press the point upon their clients with 
much unction. For that matter, it was 
only lately that the writer read an article 
in an insurance journal in which a certain 
company’s policy-holders were congratu- 
lated upon the “large profits’’ realized 
for them by a sale of securities. 

The reader should understand that how- 
ever much these excess values may swell 
surplus —their function in chief—they 
are in no legitimate or practical sense 
available for distribution purposes, nor do 
they necessarily represent a dollar of actu- 
ally realizable profit to company or policy- 
holder. For this reason: With rare ex- 
ceptions securities are purchased solely 
for investment—to be held permanently, 
irrespective of changes favorable or ad- 
verse in market conditions. In the com- 
paratively few instances where a sale is 
deemed expedient, the conditions of sound 
finance in life-insurance require that the 
securities so disposed of be replaced as 
promptly as may be by others of at least 
equal intrinsic value. This means in prac- 
tically all cases the reinvestment not alone 
of the principal sum but the entire pro- 
ceeds of conversion. Hence asa rule the 
transaction simply offsets itself... . In 
effect, simply an exchange of securities. 

It will be seen, then, that in ordinary 
course no profit can accrue from this class 
of investments other than through the 
one legitimate channel, interest — and to 
point the moral it need only be added, the 
higher the range of market prices as a re- 
sult of appreciation, the less the profit 
from this source. 

The final point I would make is, that 
from the dividend standpoint pure and 
simple what is needed is a term of depres- 
sion, however undesirable on other ac- 
counts. While this would tell somewhat 
heavily upon the surplus ratio as at pres- 
ent swelled by appreciation it would be a 
veritable boon to the companies in ena- 
bling the investment of perhaps hundreds 
of millions at prices insuring increased 
returns of interest, to the advantage and 
profit of the assured not for a year or two 
merely but for many years to come. 


Mr. Brown is a theorist in many 
matters pertaining to life-insurance, 
but as a life-insurance statistician he 
is out of competition. We do not 
believe it will hurt anybody to know 
what Mr. Brown knows and has tried 
to present in his statistical exhibits. 








PRESIDENT McCALL ON STATE SUPERVISION. 





President John A. McCall’s address 
before the National Convention of 
State Insurance Officials, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Sept. 24, embraces a care- 
fully prepared history of State super- 
vision in this country from the earliest 
time. It includes also an extensive 
argument covering the specific legal 
grounds upon which State super- 
vision of life-insurance may be justi- 
fied. That point in his address which 
is of the most immediate interest 
deals with his own endorsement of 
State supervision, and his views upon 
the much-discussed question of a 
State standard of The 


commanding position which Mr. Mc- 
Call occupies as a company official, 
together with the fact that he is one 
of the two highest authorities on 
questions of State supervision in this 
country, makes his views upon this 
point of paramount interest to life- 
insurance and life-insurance men. 
He said : — 


solvency. 


Perhaps one of the most controverted of 
all questions concerning State supervision 
of life-insurance is that of a standard of 
solvency. Even the most inveterate en- 
emy of State supervision admits that a 
life company, charging a level premium, 
should accumulate a reserve fund. How 
much it shall be and how it shall be 
determined are questions often discussed. 
When a company begins business it adopts 
a schedule of charges, or premium rates. 
How does it arrive at a price for which it 
proposes to sell insurance? Why, by as- 
suming that its death rate will not exceed 
that of a certain mortality table; that the 
average interest earned on its accumula- 
tions will not fall below a certain rate; 
and by adding to the net premium so found 
a certain sum, or ‘‘loading’’ as it is tech- 
nically called, to provide for expenses and 
to guard against the possibility that the 
death rate may be higher than that as- 
sumed, or that the rate of interest realized 
may be lower than the rate used in calcu- 
lating the premiums. The theory on 


which such premiums are calculated pre- 
supposes that the company will always 
have on hand a certain amount from each 
premium to be improved at interest. 


But right here comes a temptation. Ifa 
low mortality and a high interest rate are 
assumed, the result will be a low premium 
rate, which will enable a company to un- 
derbid its competitors for business. These 
errors, however, will not be apparent as 
practical matters, until years have passed 
and much mischief has been done; the 
State, therefore, declares, not what a com- 
pany shall charge for insurance, but what 
it shall have on hand upon contracts al- 
ready in existence, in order to continue in 
business. In a matter so vital to the con- 
tract, with respect to which the policy- 
holder is so helpless, and in which mis- 
leading assumptions favor the schemes of 
the adventurer and the charlatan, it seems 
to me that it is the duty of the State to fix 
a standard here, just as it fixes standards 
of safety for other moneyed corporations. 

It is sometimes said that a life company 
has a large margin of saving in the ‘‘ load- 
ing’’ or addition made to its net pre- 
miums, and that it should be allowed the 
opportunity to recuperate, rather than be 
summarily executed when it falls below a 
certain standard. State supervision has 
recognized the force of this argument to 
the extent that a life company chartered 
in New York is allowed to continue its old 
business when its condition is such that it 
may not accept new risks; but no com- 
pany has ever been saved by this indul- 
gence. In fact, the expedients adopted 
for saving insolvent life companies have 
rarely ever succeeded; the mismanage- 
ment which has brought such companies 
under the ban of the law has generally 
been so far-reaching that the power of 
recuperation has been lost. 

It is sometimes objected that State stand- 
ards, with respect to policy valuations, 
prevent the formation of new companies, 
and give old companies a monopoly of the 
business. But such a contention, if estab- 
lished, proves only this: That a new com- 
pany cannot establish itself and give the 
same security to its patrons that the old 
companies give at the same’ price. The 
State is not interested in the formation of 
new companies, but only in preventing 
monopolies that are injurious, and in hav- 
ing its citizens protected in the contracts 
they make. This is not a case of monopoly 
which increases the cost of a commodity 
for the benefit of the monopolist. If the 
price of life-insurance were increased by 
old companies beyond its cost to.a new 
company, such companies would spring 
up and thrive. No class of men can claim 
that the State should lower the standard 
of safety in life-insurance in order that 
they may engage in the business. Such a 
claim defeats itself by the very terms in 
which it is stated. 




















PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 





What Four Presidents Have Accomplished for Its Success—How the Work Has Been Done— 
Present Standing of the Agency Movement. 





During the past four years the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers has steadily advanced in 
numerical strength, financial prosper- 
ity, and legislative prestige. Prior 
to that period its influence had for 
several years been on the decline. 
The period of renaissance began 
when Mr. Richard E. Cochran, of 
New York, was elected president of 
the Association at it ninth annual 
convention, in Minneapolis, in the 
summer of 1898. 

We believe it will be valuable for 
those interested in the National Asso- 
ciation, particularly in its forthcoming 
convention, in October, at Cincin- 
nati, to review the work of the four 
executives who have guided the des- 
tinies of the Association since that 
date. By taking account of the 
progress which has been made, and 
the legislation which has been en- 
acted during that period, we shall 
probably be able to appreciate more 
fully the present position of the Na- 
tional Association, and understand 
more clearly what is needed in order 
to preserve the organization and di- 
rect its forces towards greater accom- 
plishments for the business of life- 
insurance and the field workers who 
are engaged therein. 

When the National Association 
met at Minneapolis, in 1898, the out- 


look was dubious. For several years 


there had been a steady decline in 
membership and a marked falling off 
in interest: 
signed for these conditions, but they 
were probably due mainly to the fact 
that the National 


Many causes were as- 


Association had 





relied too much upon the social fea- 
tures of the conventions as a cohesive 
element, and did not create a suffi- 
cient vitalizing force to weld the field 
workers together in strong bonds of 
self-interest. The policy of the Asso- 
ciation seemed to be to studiously 
avoid and action 
questions of competition, a plan of 
conduct which failed to enlist new 
blood and tended to drive out those 
already in. 


discussion upon 


¥ 


Cochran as a Regenerator. 


When the delegates assembled at 
Minneapolis they were very much de- 
pressed and their interest was at a 
very low ebb. 
some that the National Association 


It was prophesied by 


would never hold another convention. 
It was felt, at any rate, that a re- 
action was necessary and that the 
presidency should be placed in the 
hands of a man possessing sufficient 
mental and physical energy to infuse 
new life into the declining prestige 
of the Association. Mr. Richard E. 
Cochran was selected for this work. 
In assuming his duties Mr. Coch- 
ran had two objects in view: First, 
to strengthen the National Associa- 
tion by bringing together the best 
element among field workers for the 
purpose of organizing local associa- 
tions in every important section of 
the country. He felt, as did many 
others, that if that organization was 
to fulfil its mission and secure the 
confidence and respect of the compa- 
nies, as well as of the public,,it was 
absolutely necessary to make it strong 
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both in the number and character of 
its membership. 

Mr. Cochran began at once to re- 
store the lukewarm interest of the 
existing membership and also to stim- 
ulate interest on the part of those 
who were outside. He announced 
his intention of visiting personally 
every local association in the country. 
This was then looked upon as a re- 
markable program for the President 
of the National Association to inau- 
gurate, but Mr. Cochran was well 
qualified to undertake the task. He 
had natural organizing talents and a 
magnetic personality. Moreover, he 
was thoroughly in earnest in his ap- 
preciation of the value of association 
work. His program in regard to the 
visitation of local associations was 
practically carriéd out. As a re- 
sult, the membership and number of 
local associations affiliated with the 
National body were substantially in- 
creased, and the waning prestige of 
the organization quite completely re- 
stored in the minds of the executive 
officials of the companies. 

President Cochran’s second object 
was to secure an expression from the 
field forces as to the advisability of 
readjusting the system of compensa- 
tion to agents in order, as he ex- 
pressed it, to more equitably distrib- 
ute the cost of new business. This 
question was then, and still is, one 
of the most important facing the ex- 
ecutive officials of the different life- 
insurance companies. Mr. Cochran’s 
plan was to reduce the rate of com- 
pensation during the first year and 
increase renewal commissions, in this 
way distributing the cost of placing 
business over a series of years rather 
than to confine it to the first year, 
which was, at that time, the prevail- 
ing method. 


He kept this problem constantly in 
mind, and emphasized it in all of his 
addresses delivered before the differ- 
ent local associations. As a result, 
when the National Association held 
its next convention, in Buffalo, in 
July, 1899, the delegates, by unan- 
imous vote, recommended to the 
companies the wisdom of reducing 
the first year’s commissions and in- 
creasing renewal compensation in all 
contracts with general agents and 
managers. Sixty days after this: ac- 
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tion was taken one of the great life- 
insurance companies announced its 
purpose to reduce first year’s com- 
missions and increase renewals. 
Other companies have since made 
similar changes. 

Although the reform inaugurated 
by President Cochran has not pro- 
gressed rapidly, yet it has done much 
to assist the executive officers of the 
different companies in moving forward 
towards a’solution of the problem of 
compensation. The strong hold which 

















the action at Buffalo took upon the 
National Association is evidenced by 
the fact that it was reaffirmed at the 
succeeding convention at Saratoga, 
and the original resolution amplified 
by urging uniformity of action on 
the part of all companies. 

The success attending Mr. Coch- 
ran’s administration was fully in 
evidence at the close of his year’s 
work. He had proved an indefatiga- 
ble worker and just the man about 
whom to rally the 


heartened 


seemingly dis- 
forces of the National 
Association. 

¥ 


President Johnson’s Administration. 


Mr. James L. Johnson, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Cochran as President, 
had for a long time been one of the 
leaders in work. He 
took up the work of resuscitation and 
development where Mr. Cochran left 
it. He sought to create more inter- 
est on the part of individual members 
of local associations and to increase 
the responsibility of each man in the 
success of the movement. He also 
devoted particular attention to the 
organization of new associations and 
in this work he was very successful. 
Nine new associations were formed, 
of which five were admitted to the 
National body during the year. 

Mr. Johnson was constant and per- 
sistent in his administration work. 
He devoted a large share of his time 
to its interests, made numerous visits 
to local associations in all parts of 
the country, always addressing the 
local bodies and urging them to 
strengthen the associated movement 
in every way they could. He was 
successful also in enlisting the ser- 
vices and cooperation of his fellow 
officials in the National Association. 
In the line of special legislation 


association 
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Mr. Johnson directed his attention to 
reforming the rebate evil. He felt 
strongly that it was necessary to take 
some drastic action which would re- 
lieve the business of this undesirable 
evil. President had con- 
sidered the use of a voiding clause 
in the policy. 

Mr. Johnson was convinced that 
this direct method should be adopted 
in combating this evil. He therefore 
made the voiding clause the key-note 
of his speeches before local associa- 


Cochran 





JAMES L. JOHNSON, SPRINGFIELD. 


tions, and, in his annual address at the 
Saratoga convention presented the 
proposition for consideration by the 
National Association. He urged that 
the time was ripe for a step of this kind 
and that the voiding clause presented 
the only efficient remedy for rebating. 
He recommended the adoption of a 
resolution requesting the companies 
to consider the advisability of insert- 
ing in the policy contract a provision 
making such policy void in case the 
insured did not pay the first and sub- 
sequent premiums in full. 
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This recommendation was referred 
by the association to the executive 
committee with full power to act. 
The executive committee subse- 
quently met and unanimously voted 
to submit the matter to the companies 
for consideration. While the com- 
panies have not been induced to 
adopt so radical a reform measure, 
President Johnson’s attitude upon 
the rebate question stirred up a great 
deal of discussion and unquestionably 
did much to promote the reform, not 
by direct legislation but through the 
medium of agitation and improvement 
in the feeling of field men and com- 


pany officials. 
* 


What Register Did for the Association. 


When Mr. I. Layton Register, of 
Philadelphia, was elected President 
of the Association, to succeed Mr. 
Johnson, he cheerfully took up the 
task of increasing the membership 
of the National Association and ex- 
tending its influence by the organiza- 
tion of new associations. He traveled 
extensively in different parts of the 
country, visited very nearly all of the 
local associations, made addresses at 
each one, and by constant corres- 
pondence and personal solicitation 
succeeded in rehabilitating some of 
the dying associations and in arous- 
ing interest enough to start new ones. 
Mr. Register was particularly happy 
in the character of his addresses 
before the different associations. He 
possesses the faculty of presenting his 
thoughts in a concise and frequently 
epigramatic manner. His nature is 
a peculiarly hopeful one and he en- 
tertains high ideas in regard to the 
possibilities confronting the individ- 
ual life-insurance worker. At the 
same time he is thoroughly practical 
in his understanding of life-insurance 


questions, having had a long and 
interesting experience in field work. 

Aside from the large amount of 
effort expended, the special work 
which characterized his administra- 
tion was his attempt to secure the 
adoption of measures to eliminate the 
bad elements from the agency forces. 
His theory was that the time had ar- 
rived when the tone and character of 
field representatives should be mate- 
rially elevated, and that by means of 
cooperation between the general 
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agents of different companies, it 
would soon become impossible for 
men of inferior ability and uncertain 
characteristics to find profitable em- 
ployment in life-insurance. 

The interest which he aroused in 
this matter was successful to the ex- 
tent of the acceptance, by the Na- 
tional Association, of a plan for a 
reference bureau established by a 
private corporation. Its object was 
to furnish general agents with reports 
in regard to the character and stand- 
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ing of agents. Mr. Register’s con- 
trol over this proposition was brought 
to an end by his retirement from the 
presidency, otherwise it might have 
been brought ere this to a successful 
conclusion. ‘There is much indiffer- 
ence which must be overcome before 
the plan can be carried out. The 
work performed by Mr. Register has 
paved ‘the way for action. It has 
been demonstrated that protection 
against bad agents can be secured by 
cooperation, and that this system is 
of practical utility to general agents 
and has often saved them from loss. 


During Mr. Register’s administra- © 


tion twelve new associations were or- 
ganized or reorganized, and when the 
National Association met at Portland, 
in 1901, thirty-nine associations were 
reported as affiliating with the organ- 
ization. 

+. 


A Western Man Takes Hold. 


Mr. Register was succeeded in the 
presidency by a live, energetic, clean- 
cut Western man, Mr. W. D. Wy- 
man, of Chicago. Called unexpect- 
edly to the presidency, under strong 
pressure brought to bear by friends 
of the Association, Mr. Wyman did 
not hesitate to throw himself into the 
work with all the enthusiasm and 
spirit which had characterized his 
predecessors. A _ high-water mark 
had been set for the chief executive 
of the National Association. Mr. 
Wyman has not only met his obli- 
gations but has gone beyond expec- 
tations. He has not hesitated to 
sacrifice his personal interests and 
has not limited himself, either in the 
expenditure of time or money, in 
promoting the best interests of the 
organized movement. His personal- 
ity has been a most helpful one. 
Wherever he has been he has suc- 
ceeded in enthusing agents with new 
feelings of responsibility and interest 
in the associated work. He has 
helped increase the membership of 
existing associations and has also 


been successful in organizing new 
associations at St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Toledo, and many 
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other important points. It is prob- 
able that the executive committee 
will be able to report the organiza- 
tion of at least ten new associations 
during the coming year at the Octo- 
ber convention. 


Outside of this organization work 
Mr. Wyman has not taken up any 
special plan of action. His experi- 
ence in connection with the Chicago 
association led him to conclude that 
the associations can accomplish the 
most by concentrated effort, and that 
their most practical aim is toward 
bringing the membership together 
under the cover of good fellowship. 
His theory is that if men get together 
and become well acquainted, friend- 
ships are established, and it does not 
take long to learn that good practices 
are better than bad. The good men 
learn not to rebate, twist, misrepre- 
sent, or steal each other’s agents, and 
to cease the issuance of misleading 
and anonymous literature. In other 
words, the influence that follows the 
social contact between agents is, to 
his mind, the most effective way of 
creating reform in the life-insurance 
field; —far ahead of legislation or 
agreements between the companies. 

In his travels about the country, 
Mr. Wyman has found the associa- 
tions as a whole in a very prosperous 
condition. He tells us that he has 
visited twenty-six associations during 
the past year, some of them twice, 
always making addresses wherever 
he was present. In the organization 
of new and the reorganization of old 
associations he found that the best 
results could be accomplished by 
direct personal work rather than 
through correspondence. His plan 
has been to address letters to the 
various local life men at the point 
where it is desired to organize and to 
follow these letters up by a personal 
visit upon individual agents, bring- 
ing them together subsequently at a 
meeting at which organization has 
usually been successfully perfected. 
Mr. Wyman found this phase of the 
work most fascinating, although it 
was quite exhausting to his nervous 
energies. 
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Wyman’s Idea of the Future. 


President Wyman has_ reached 
some very definite conclusions in 
regard to the future work of the 


National Association. He believes 
that every effort should now be made 
to extend its area of influence. He 
feels that most of the large cities are 
reasonably well organized, but that 
the time has arrived when more sub- 
stantial and definite efforts should be 
made towards enlisting the support 
and cooperation of agents in small 
cities and towns. He is convinced, 
however, that work in this direction 
is beyond the scope of one individual 
executive, and that if it is to be 
undertaken it must be through the 
subdivision of labor, either with other 
officers of the National Association or 
by established local associations de- 
voting their attention to organization 
in adjacent territory. 

Such work, if undertaken, should, 
he believes, be under the direction of 
the president or the executive com- 
mittee, the idea being to increase the 
number of local centers contributing 
to the life and support of the National 
movement. Mr. Wyman is satisfied, 
as the result of his year’s labor, that 
the National Association can be made 
extremely valuable to the field work- 
ers in life-insurance, and should be 
made to express the composite thought 
of the field men in all parts of the 
country and stand as the leading ex- 
ponent of the highest and best type 
of life underwriter. 

President Wyman has considered 
and may present to the association at 
its convention in October a plan 
whereby this larger growth and de- 
velopment may be carried out. His 
experience in the field has been an 
extremely valuable one, and what- 
ever advice he may offer upon this 
side of the organized movement will 
undoubtedly lead to action on the 
part of the National Association. 


aa 


What the Results Show. 


This outline of the work of the 
chief executives of the National As- 
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sociation during the past four years 
indicates that its progress during 
that period has been steady and con- 
tinuous, that the movement has con- 
stantly grown in importance and in 
its influence upon the work of the 
field men; that it has tended to pro- 
duce a higher type of life-insurance 
representatives, and to make it easier 
for the high-class man to méet the 
exigencies of competition. While 
some very important resolutions have 
been passed, this action has _ been 
of an advisory nature, the aiin being 
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always merely to make suggestions to 
company officials and field men rather 
than to take mandatory action. 

It seems more than likely that Mr. 
Wyman’s proposition in regard to 
more thoroughly covering the various 
sections of the country by local asso- 
ciations, will become the guiding 
purpose of the National Association 
for some years to come. It is recog- 
nized by far-sighted underwriters that 
the National Association is likely in 
the future to be confronted by some 
very important problems which will 
require all the combined strength it 














is possible to secure. 


As the prob- 
lems of the business become more 
thoroughly understood and methods 
of reform better appreciated, the Na- 
tional Association is certain to take 
an important part in bringing about 
changes. The best elements in the 
business are satisfied that the organ- 
ized movement is beneficial to them 
from the standpoint of self-interest. 
It arouses higher ideals in regard to 
the bustness and makes it increas- 
ingly difficult for men of inferior 
caliber to secure a footing therein. 

It would be impossible for any one 
to predict what the future line of 
action on the part of the National 
Association will be. There are many 
directions in which action is pos- 
sible, in dealing with the questions of 
compensation, rebating, twisting, and 
other competitive phases of the busi- 
ness. It will be difficult, practically 
impossible, for the National Associa- 
tion to avoid the discussion of these 
great problems, or to prevent the re- 
cording of some action expressive of 
the wishes of the majority. It does 
not seem necessary that an effort 
should be made to check rational 
discussion and well-advised action. 
Both will be productive of good, and 
will not hinder, but probably help, 
the company executives in improving 
the conditions of the business. 


¥ 


Responsibilities Imposed on the President. 


One important point brought out 
in this review is the fact that too 
much responsibility is imposed upon 
the president of the National Asso- 
‘ciation. The work engages alto- 
gether too much of his time and the 
cost in money is more than can 
reasonably be expected from any one 
who occupies the office. The work 
of the National Association has been 
the chief business of the past four 
presidents during the time of their 
incumbency. The interests of the 
Association have been first, and the 
amount of time devoted to the work 
has been many times what could be 
reasonably asked of any man occupy- 
ing an honorary position of this kind. 
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Mr. Wyman informs us that he has 
devoted fully one half of his time to 
association work, and from what we 
can ascertain this corresponds practi- 
cally to what was done by Messrs. 
Cochran, Johnson, and _ Register. 
The arduous executive labors of the 
presidency probably contributed more 
than anything else to the nervous 
breakdown of President Johnson. 
The robust physical health of Presi- 
dent Wyman has alone saved him 
from similar results. In the matter 
of personal expenses incurred on ac- 
count of the president’s work, it is 
not probable that the cost to any of 
them has averaged less than $2,000. 


The National Association has been 
fortunate in being able to command 
the talents of men who have been 
willing to sacrifice both time and 
money, and find pleasure and profit 
in doing so. There is, of course, a 
great gain in holding this office and 
being able to enjoy the advantages of 
personal contact with the best minds 
of the business in all parts of the 
‘country. The fund of knowledge 
and breadth of view thus acquired is 
in a large measure a compensation 
for the heavy responsibilities of the 
office. Nevertheless‘they seem to be 
constantly growing and it will be dif- 
ficult hereafter to find the right man 
to occupy this important office unless 
some provision is made for sharing 
these responsibilities. The perma- 
nence of the National Association 
seems to be assured. The days of 
uncertainty are, happily, past. Four 
years of constant labor on the part of 
able men has placed the association 
in a position from which it will be 
difficult to dislodge it. The move- 
ment is gaining constantly in momen- 
tum and the necessity is now thrust 
upon the association for formulating 
some plan whereby the increasing 
demands can be met. Probably for 
some time yet the services of the 
executive officials of the National 
Association will be of a voluntary 
nature, but the time is sure to arrive 
eventually when the question of pay- 
ing for the services of those who do 
the work will have to be considered. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


In last month’s issue reference was 
made to the fact that a regular course 
of life-insurance had for the first time 
been established by the University of 
Michigan. Since then it is learned 
that steps have been taken by the 
faculty of Dartmouth College to con- 
tinue its course of lectures on insur- 
ance inaugurated last year, and that 
its purpose is to lead up eventually to 
a regular course of instruction in this 
branch of social science. 

Last year Mr. Joseph A. De Boer, 
of Montpelier, Vt., delivered a course 
of lectures before the students at 
Dartmouth upon the subject of life- 
insurance. This course will be re- 
peated by Mr. De Boer during the 
coming year. While the course will 
be devoted mainly to life-insurance, 
it will also touch upon fire, casualty, 
and surety insurance. We are in- 
formed by members of the Dartmouth 
faculty that it is hoped before long to 
make insurance one of the more im- 
portant lines of study offered to stu- 
dents, and that the present purpose 
is to increase and strengthen this 
branch as the demand for it increases. 

Dartmouth College, which is located 
at Hanover, N. H., is one of the old- 
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est, most successful, and prosperous 
universities in the country. Its de- 
termination to take up the question 
of life-insurance is but another indi- 
cation of the widespread attention 
which the question has attracted, and 
its increasing importance as a branch 
of University education. The fol- 
lowing announcement is made in re- 
gard to the present course : — 


A series of lectures designed to illus- 
trate.the practical workings of insurance 
as eonducted to-day in all its important 
fortis, with special reference to the United 
States. After a brief discussion of the eco- 
nomic conception of insurance, its history, 
development, problems, and social service, 
attention will be given to fire and casualty 
insurance, to employer’s liability, and cor- 
porate suretyship, but special study will be 
devoted to its most highly developed form 
in life-insurance. This will involve con- 
sideration of fundamental assumptions, 
rate-making, policy construction, varied 
benefits, field management, advertise- 
ments, compensation, solicitation, medi- 
cal selection, practical accounting, invest- 
ments, office work, corporate management, 
State supervision, insurance law, insurance 
by the State. A critical estimate will be 
presented of the leading theories and dif- 
ferent practices related to these questions, 
the object being to give a just estimate of 
the business and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of its present-day workings. 


PRELIMINARY TERM VALUATION IN THE FEDERAL COURTS. 


It has been stated, in view of the 
ruling made by Superintendent Drake, 
of the District of Columbia, in regard 
to preliminary term valuation, that 
the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose home office is in Wash- 
ington, would appeal to the federal 
courts for a decision in regard to the 
correctness of this ruling. We can 
not learn, however, that such a state- 


ment has been authorized by the man- 
agement of the company, although 
it is probable that this course has been 
contemplated. We are informed, 
however, that it is the present de- 
termination of the controlling stock- 
holders in the National Life Insurance 
Company not to contest the ruling 


made by Superintendent Drake in re- 
gard to preliminary term insurance. 

If such a decision has been made 
it is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
the present management of the com- 
pany does not care to risk the proba- 
bility of an adverse decision from the 
United States Supreme Court upon 
this important question. Before mak- 
ing his ruling, Superintendent Drake 
very carefully investigated the ques- 
tion and sought the very highest 
legal advice upon the matter. He 
was assured by those in a position to 
know that he could successfully sus- 
tain his position, should an appeal 
be made to the United States courts, 
and that a decision in his favor would 
surely follow if the case were pre- 
sented before that tribunal. 
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The following are Members of the 


National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 


ALABAMA: 
N. Waller, Selma. 
John W. Scheible & Co., Mobile. 
Thames & Batre, Mobile. 


COLORADO: 
R. S. Brannen, Denver. 
C. M. Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT : 
Dickinson, Beardsley & Beardsley, 

Hartford. 

George Ex. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
C. North, New Haven. 

. F. McNeil & Co., New Haven. 
James S. Staples & Co., Bridgeport. 
George C. Stevens & Sons, 

Danbury. 

W. L. Hatch, New Britain. 
Frank D, Layton, So. Norwalk. 
W. C, Atwater & Sons, Derby. 
W. L. Wakefield, Hartford. 

H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Marsh, Merwin & Lemmon, 

Bridgeport. 

James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

Ralph W. Lee, Washington. 

Wolf & Cohen, Washington. 
ILLINOIS : 

Case, Shepard & Co., Chicago. 

Smith, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, 

Chicago. 

W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago. 

Pellett & Hunter, Chicago. 

Frank F. Holmes, Chicago. 
INDIANA: 

Aaron M. Weil & Co. 
KANSAS: 

R. P, Cravens, Salina. 

Leslie C. Gray, Salina. 

Charles S. Elliot, Topeka. 

John M. Kinkel, Hutchinson. 
KENTUCKY: 

A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 

McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 
LOUISIANA: 

Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans. 








MAINE: 
Dow & Pinkham, Portland. 
Anderson, Adams & Co., Portland. 
Philip F. Turner, Portland. 


Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 


Tyler, Fogg & Co., Bangor. 
George T. Holyoke, Houlton. 
F. C. Lynam, Bar Harbor. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 
Rogers & Howes, Boston. 
Simpson & Ide, Boston. 
Herman Bird, Cambridge. 
George Y. Wellington & Son, 

Arlington. 

J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster, 


MICHIGAN : 
Warren, Brown & Co., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: 
Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis. 
Alexander Campbell, Minneapolis. 
Jacob Stone, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI: 
H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph. 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 
George D. Markham, St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA: 
B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
G. D. Barrett, Dover. 
William G. Berry, Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY: 
R. P. Conlon, Newark. 


NEW YORK: 

C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 

Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 

Clark, Williams & Groves, 
Buffalo. 

— A. Campbell, Buffalo. 
enry D. Goodale, Watertown. 

W. H. Mandeville, Olean. 

E. F. Ashley, Rochester. 

Emmet Rhodes, Auburn. 

H. W. Greenland, Syracuse. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 


OHIO: 


W. L. Alexander, Canton. 

Bryson, Brubacher & Co., 
Columbus. 

F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 

Thomas H., Geer, Cleveland. 

A. W. Neale, Cleveland. 

A. W. Parsons, Cleveland.” 

O. M. Stafford, Goss & Co., Cleve- 
land. ein 

Runnals & Manchester, Cleveland. 

Merwin Jackson, Toledo. 

Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 

C. A. Leech, Uhrichville. 

Allen Hellowell, Youngstown. 

V. T. Spitler, Findlay. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 
L. J. Van Anden, Erie. 
Wm. H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Starkweather & Shepley, 
Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Reeves & McTureous, Charleston. 


UTAH: 
E, W. Wilson, Salt Lake City. 
Hugh Anderson, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA: 
Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 
Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON : 
B. W. Baker, Seattle. 
Walter J. Ball, Tacoma. 
Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 
Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 


WISCONSIN : 
F.. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 
J. N. Manson, Wausau. 








NORTHERN 





YEAR 


Insurance @mpany 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF LONDON. 


Eastern and Southern 
~ Departments, 
38 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


George W. Babb, Manager. 
T. A. Ralston, Sub-Manager. 


OF NEW 
o} 10) 10] -e -a) 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE. & 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT 
CONTINGENT FUND 
NET SURPLUS. ~ 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


ee 


YORK 
PRESIDENT 
$13.370,863 
$11.103.912 
FUND $ 856.819 
$ 100.000 
$ ] d1/ 129 
$59,646,669 


INCREASE 
8.33 
8.25 
16.36 
4.57 
10.3] 




















INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITE 


$250,000.00 Cash in Mercantile Trust Co. 
750,000.00 Subject to Call. 


OF ST. LOUIS SH eH cH HEHE $5:1,000,000.00 Total Available Assets. 
LICENSED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI 
THE UNDERWRITERS ARE 


Sgr | LL. ALLEN, President Fulton Iron Works. 
w. x BIXBY, President American Car and Foundry Co. 


R. 8. BROOKINGS, Vice-Prest. Sam’! Cupples Woolenware Co. 


SiMES CAMPBELL, Banker. 

MURRAY CARLETON, President Carleton Dry Goods Co. 

H. N. DAVIS, President Smith & Davis Mfg. Co. 

a D. DAVIS, Lawyer. 

R. DULA, Managing Director Continental Tobaceo Co. 

Dd. R. FRANCIS, President D. R. Francis & Bro. Commission Co. 
JOS. M. HAYES, President Jos. M. Hayes Woolen Co. 
SAMUEL M. KENNARD, President J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 
I. H. LIONBERGER, Lawyer. 


P. C. MAFFITT, Capitalist. 
GEORGE D. MA AM, Senior Pariner W. H. Markham & Co. 
a MICHAEL, Sec’y and Treas. Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 
I. W. MORTON. Advisory Director Simmons He lware Co. 
THOMASH. McKITTRICK, Pres. Hargadine-McKittrick D.G. C 
DANIEL C, NUGENT, 1st 'V.-Pres't . Nugent & Bro. D. G. Go 
EBEN RICHARDS, V ice-Pres't Mexican Central Railroad. 
JOHN SCULLIN, Cap jitalist. 

E. C. SIMMONS, "adelooty Director Simmons Hardware Co. 

ORWIN H. SPENCER, Capitalist. 

Ns D. WALKER, Capital ist. 

ESTUS J. WADE, President Mercantile Trust Co. 


ROLLA WELLS, Mayor of St. Louis, oa President American Steel Fdy. Co. 


Applications to W. H. MARKHAM & CO., Attorneys and Managers, Century Building St. Louis 
Will write True Surplus Business only, Beginning Oct. 15th 





PHENIX 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 


No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





The 
Insurance Field. 


YOUNG E. ALLISON, 
Editor. 


A weekly newspaper 
covering the whole 
Field of Insurances, 
with particular atten- 
tion to conditions ex- 
isting in the Southern 
field. 


Published at Louisville, Kentucky, 
every Thursday morning. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 PER ANNUM. 





The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 
Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836, Entered United States 1848. 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1, 1902. 


Assets $10,316,391 
Liabilities . 5,716,274 
Surplus 4,600,117 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED A. D. 1710 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE-INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


54 PINE ST., NEW YORK 



































